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2.  Literary  Privileges,  These  are  of  course  few.  A  small  num¬ 
ber  only  of  the  slaves  are  able  to  read.  They  are  not  only  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  literary  acquisitions,  but  they  are  deprived  of  any  op¬ 
portunities  to  make  such  acquisitions.  The  planters  suppose  that 
their  own  safety  requires  that  the  slaves  should  remain  in  this  de¬ 
graded  condition,  because  they  can  thus  be  more  easily  kept  in 
subjection.  A  disposition  to  rebel  is  manifested  by  the  slaves  when 
there  is  the  least  prospect  of  success.  Their  plans  of  couise  will 
be  ill  digested,  and  their  rebellions  easily  quelled,  while  they  re¬ 
main  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance. 

But  even  amidst  the  thick  darkness  in  which  the  slaves  are  in¬ 
volved,  a  few  rays  of  light  begin  to  appear,  which  lead  us  to  hope 
tliat  their  night  of  ignorance  is  almost  past,  and  that  a  bright  day  is 
soon  to  be  ushered  in.  I  refer  to  the  exertions  which  have  been 
lately  made  by  societies  and  individuals  for  the  instruction  of  the 
slaves.  It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years,  since  the  first  society 
was  formed  in  our  country,  whose  express  design  w  as  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  Although  this  object  has  been  obtained,  still 
they  do  not  consider  their  labors  at  an  end.  Among  the  objects 
which  have  called  forth  their  benevolent  exertions,  the  education 
of  the  negroes  has  not  been  forgotten.  Other  societies  have  since 
been  formed,  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  object. 
They  consider  that  it  w'ould  be  in  vain  and  worse  than  in  vain  to 
grant  liberty  to  the  slaves,  unless  they  were  first  prepared  to  enjoy 
it.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  societies,  schools  have 
been  established  in  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsyhania  and 
Delaware,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Africans.  By  means  of  these 
schools,  thousands  have  become  useful  citizens,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  but.pests  in  society.  Th© greater  part  of  these,  it 
is  true,  are  free  negroes,  but  many  of  them  are  indebted  for  their 
freedom  to  the  exertions  of  these  societies. 

Sabbath  schools  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishiug  another  means 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Africans.  These  schools  have  been  form- 
,ed  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  and  their  happy  effects  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  most  raised  expectations  of  their  founders.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  that  I  should  give  a  particular  history  of  these  schools,  as 
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this  must  be  familiar  to  all,  who  are  in  the  least  conversant  with  our 
public  newspapers. 

A  theological  school  for  Africans  was  established  about  two  years 
since  at  Princeton,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
A  small  number  have  in  that  school  been  fitted  to  become  the  her* 
aids  of  salvation  to  their  countrymen.  And  we  trust  that  this  wili 
be  the  instrument  under  God,  of  extensive  and  lasting  usefulness. 

9.  Ecclesiastical  Privileges.  My  means  of  information  upon 
this  point  have  been  small. 

When  the  slaves  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  religious  masters,  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  meeting  ;  and  such  as  gave  evidence  of  piety  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  privilege  of  church  members. 

A  circular  letter  written  by  a  number  of  Baptist  ministers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  great  body  of  Baptist 
ministers  in  that  state,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  which  was  pass¬ 
ed,  making  “  it  improper  for  ministers,  churches  or  associations 
to  meddle  with  the  emancipation  of  slaves,”  makes  the  following 
statement.  “  The  associations,  from  w  hich  they  seceded,  admit 
their  slaves  to  Baptism,  and  number  them  as  effective  members. — 
But  they  are  never  permitted  to  attend  church  meetings,  and  if 
permitted  to  attend,  are  not  suffered  to  act  as  church  members.  If 
a  slave  applies  for  baptism,  their  enquiry  is,  whether  the  master 
w  ill  consent  to  his  baptism,  not  whether  he  may  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  church  members.  A  slave  is  frequently  ad¬ 
mitted  to  baptism,  who  has  two  or  three  living  wives  at  the  time, 
and  after  they  are  admitted  tliey  are  frequently  whipped  even  by 
their  religious  masters.”  This  letter  is  dated  Sept.  1811.  We  trust 
that  the  evil  there  complained  of  does  not  at  present  exist  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

VI.  Disposition  of  the  slave-holders,  and  treatment  of  the  slaves. — 
The  unhappy  and  debasing  influence  which  slavery  exerts  in  form¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Southern  States,  i»  for¬ 
cibly  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  notes  on  Virginia.  “  The 
whole  commerce,  (says  he)  between  master  and  slave,  is  a  perpet¬ 
ual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting 
despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other. 
The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of 
wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  among  a  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  and 
gives  a  loose  to  the  worst  of  passions.  The  man  must  be  a  prodi¬ 
gy  who  can  retain  his  manners  in  such  circumstances.  With  the 
morals  of  the  people,  their  industry  is  destroyed.  For  in  a  warm 
climate,  no  man  w  ill  labor  for  himself  who  can  make  another  labor 
for  him.  This  is  so  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  a  very 
small  proportion  indeed  are  seen  to  labor.” 

The  circular  letter  already  quoted  gives  a  still  more  gloomy  ac¬ 
count  of  the  effects  of  slavery  in  Kentucky.  “It  (says  the  circu¬ 
lar)  keeps  up  polygamy,  incest  and  adultery,  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
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I  I'or  some  of  their  owners,  even  professed  Christians,  make  no  con- 
scieiiee  to  receive  their  own  or  others’  slaves  into  society,  give  them 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  have  thcni  baptized,  initiate  them  in¬ 
to  the  church  of  Christ,  receive  them  to  the  Lord’s  table  ;  then 
I  some  will  sell,  buy,  swap,  put  them  at  inconvenient  distances  from 
!  each  other,  or  prevent  husbands  from  visiting  their  wives,  which 
leads  both  parties  into  temptation.” 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  which  slaves  receive  from  their 
masters,  nothing  can  be  said  w  hich  will  be  of  universal  application. 

;  This  will  vary  of  course  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  slave¬ 
holder.  I  would  however  observe,  that  frequently  the  slaves  are 
deprived  in  a  great  degree  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  food 
'  and  clothing  is  of  the  very  coarsest  kind.  Many,  w  hile  Ihemselvea 
and  their  children  liie  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  pinch  their  slaves 
for  necessaries.  I  would  also  remark,  that  their  punishments  for 
small  offences  are  extremely  cruel.  No  longer  ago  than  the  year 
1802,  a  house  of  correction  for  domestic  slaves  was  established  in 
Charleston,  where  a  man  received  a  shilling  for  every  dozen  blows 
he  inflicted.  The  field-slaves  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  lashes 
of  their  merciless  drivers.  These  severities  however,  are  not  so 
frequent  as  they  were  some  years  ago.  Since  the  importation  of 
slaves  was  prohibited,  the  planters  have  found  it  for  their  interest 
to  treat  the  slaves  more  kindly  than  they  did  before  that  tinae.  But 
still  their  cruelties  are  in  many  instances  extremely  great. 

it  will  probably  be  said,  that  a  degree  of  severity  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  any  labor  from  the  slaves.  This,  I  admit,  must  be 
the  case  where  no  reward  is  offered  as  a  motive  to  exertion.  Still 
it  is  a  fact,  that  where  the  slaves  are  humanely  treated  by  their  mas¬ 
ters,  they  manifest  their  gratitude  by  yielding  a  cheerful  obedience 
to  his  requirements.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  love  and  attachment 
which  they  exhibit  for  such  a  master;  while  on  the  contrary,  when 
a  cruel  master  dies  they  express  the  greatest  joy.  As  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  w  hat  I  have  now  advanced,  I  will  relate  one  fact,  which  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  spent  some  time  in  Lib¬ 
erty  county,  Georgia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  county  are  mostly 
emigrants  from  New-England,  and  many  of  them  pious.  The  re¬ 
ligious  masters  make  great  exertions  to  inculcate  upon  their  slaves 
the  principles  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  return,  the 
slaves  manifest  so  strong  an  attachment  to  their  masters,  that  it 
w’ould  be  almost  impossible  to  drive  them  from  the  plantations. — 
“  I  was  surprised,  (said  he)  soon  after  my  arrival,  to  hear  the  ne¬ 
groes  singing  a  psalm  in  a  hut  hut  a  small  distance  fi’om  the  place 
where  I  lodged.  I  learned  upon  inquiry,  that  a  conference  was  held 
by  the  blacks  of  the  plantation  every  Thursday  evening.  In  this 
county  there  are  about  four  hundred  slaves  who  are  professors  of  re¬ 
ligion,  many  of  whom  give  evidence  of  having  embraced  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  the  love  of  it.”  The  number  of  real  Christians  among  the 
slaves  in  other  parts  of  the  Southern  States^  is,  I  presume,  compar¬ 
atively  small.  This  I  infer  from  the  low  state  of  religion  generally 
among  the  white  inhabitant?  of  those  States* 
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Let  those  who  deny  that  the  slaves  are  capable  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  look  at  this  fact  and  acknowledge  their  error. 
Let  Christians  also  look  at  this  fact,  and  be  reminded  of  their  duty 
to  these  their  long  neglected  brethren.  A.  B.  C. 


FROM  TUB  BOSTON  RECORDBR. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  BIBLE  SO- 

CIETIES. 

In  relating  some  of  the  most  prominent  particulars  respecting 
these  important  institutions,  it  will  be  most  natural  and  convenient 
to  treat  of  the  Societies  separately,  observing  in  general,  the  order 
of  time  in  their  formation. 

Though  little,  comparatively,  had  been  done  for  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  before  the  establishment  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  yet  some  laudable  attempts  had 
been  made  for  this  object,  and  some  happy  effects  had  been  the 
result.  These  first  claim  our  attention. 

Among  the  institutions  here  alluded  to,  the  Society  for  Promo¬ 
ting  Christian  Knowledge,  often  called  the  Bartlett’s  Buildings  So¬ 
ciety,  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  This  Society  was  formed  in 
1698.  Its  plan  embraced  three  objects  :  1.  The  superintendence 
and  support  of  Charity  Schools  in  London  and  the ‘vicinity.*  2. 
The  dispersion  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Religious  Tracts. — 
3.  The  establishment  and  support  of  Schools  and  Missions  abroad. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty,  this  Society  had  printed  the  New-Testament  in  Arabic,  the 
whole  Bible  in  the  Manks  language,!  and  four  editions  of  it  in  the 
Welch  language.  These,  together  with  many  English  Bibles,  were 
either  distributed  gratuitously,  or  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

Something  was  also  done  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
This  Society  was  established  in  1701.  Its  object  was  the  support 
of  Schools  and  Missions  ;  and,  among  other  Religious  Books,  its 
Missionaries  were  furnished  with  Bibles  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  their  people. 

The  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
established  in  1709,  distributed,  among  other  Religious  Books,  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  and  had  made  a  translation  of  the  latter  into  the 
Gaelic,  the  language  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.J 

*  In  1802,  these  Schools  contained  upwards  of  7000  children. 

t  The  language  of  (he  Isle  of  Man. 

X  It  will  comport  with  the  general  object  of  this  Sketch,  to  mention,  that 
in  1710,  an  individual,  Charles  Hildebrand,  Baron  de  Canstein,  founded  a  de¬ 
pository  at  Halle,  with  which  was  afterwards  connected  a  press,  and  the  whole 
denominated,  from  its  founder,  the  Canstein  Bible  Institution.  This  institu¬ 
tion,  from  its  establishment  to  1804,  is  said  to  have  printe<l  Bibles  and  Testa¬ 
ments.  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  copies ;  of  which,  by  various  means, 
thoubaiidg  had  been  gratuitously  distributed  among  the  poor. 
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In  1731,  some  French  Catholics,  “persons  of  piety,  and  anxious 
lior  the  salvation  of  souls,”  formed  a  Bible  Society  in  Paris.  This 
society  was  Hberally  supported,  both  by  the  rich,  and  by  persons 
,f  more  moderate  fortunes.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  a  part  of 
plan  to  extend  its  operations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  French 
oniinions  ;  but  within  these,  its  exertions  were  attended  with  con- 
/derable  effects.  Within  the  short  space  of  five  years,  its  Mana- 
;  rs  had  the  satisfaction  of  distributing,  in  Paris  and  in  the  Provin* 
ce?,  three  of  the  largest  editions  of  the  New-Testament  that  had 
itherto  been  printed  in  the  French  language.  But,  notwithstand- 
;  g  (his  Society  commenced  its  existence  with  an  aspect  so  flatter¬ 
ing,  and  promised  so  many  blessings  to  the  nation  which  embosom¬ 
ed  it,  still,  either  by  the  neglect  of  its  friends,  or  the  virulence  of 
ts  enemies,  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1750  was  instituted  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religious 
Knowledge  among  the  Poor.  One  means  of  accomplishing  th« 
object  of  this  Society,  was,  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

A  Society  was  formed,  in  1780,  denomioated,  the  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty.  It  was  instituted  solely  for  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  and  its  object  is  to  supply  them  with  the  Scriptures  only.  In 
1802,  the  Committee  of  this  Society  had  distributed  among  the 
•oldiers  and  sailors,  30,000  Bibles,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Testaments. 

A  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday 
Schools,  w  as  formed  in  1785.  This  Society,  besides  other  books, 
furnish  their  Schools,  and,  indeed,  the  Schools  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  with  a  gratuitous  supply  of  Bibles  and  Testa¬ 
ments. 

In  October,  1792,  a  Society  was  formed  in  Dublin,  under  the 
title  of  The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  Promo¬ 
ting  the  Know  ledge  and  Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion.  This 
Society  consisted,  at  its  formation,  of  only  three  members;  but, 
through  the  exertions  of  these,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the 
number  had  increased  to  240  ;  and,  about  the  time  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  formed,  it  had  distributed  among 
the  poor  of  Ireland,  10,000  Bibles,  and  12,000  Testaments  ;  thus 
acting  as  though  the  object,  expressed  in  one  of  its  early  addres¬ 
ses,  w  as  still  kept  in  view,  that  no  house  or  cabin  in  Ireland^  in 
which  there  was  a  person  who  could  read,  should  be  destitute  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

In  the  same  year,  a  Society  was  formed  in  London,  denominated 
The  French  Bible  Society  ;  the  object  of  which  w  as  to  promote 
the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in  France.  The  operations  of 
the  Society  were,  at  first,  promising ;  but  the  revolutionary  war  in 
France,  soon  suspended  them,  occasioned  many  embarrassments, 
and  procured,  finally,  the  loss  of  a  part  of  its  funds.  After  the  re¬ 
volution,  the  state  of  the  French  Republic  was  such  as  to  forbid 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  Society.  The  re- 
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maining  funds  were,  therefore,  appropriated  to  purchase  2,000  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Bible,  which  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Society  dissolved. 

•  The  exertions  of  these  Societies,  all  of  which,  except  one,  were 
established  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
constituted,  16  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  means  which  had  been 
used,  in  modern  times,  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  These  exertions  were,  indeed,  considerable  ;  and, 
doubtless,  through  them,  many  hearts  were  made  joyful  by  the 
Word  of  Life.  But  still  they  were,  by  no  means,  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  w  ere  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  unable  to  ob. 
tain  it.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  particularly  in  respect  to  Wales,  these  rays  of  Divine  Light 
were  barely  sufficient  to  discover  to  the  people  the  gloomy  dark¬ 
ness  in  which  they  were  enveloped.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
other  happy  effects  which  resulted  from  this  sparing  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  pleasing  to  mention  that,  wherever  but  a  few 
copies  were  circulated,  so  far  as  this  was  known,  a  general  anxiety 
was  excited  to  obtain  the  Bible.  Many  pressing  applications  were 
made  to  the  Societies  above  mentioned,  which,  from  the  limited 
means  of  these  Societies,  were  necessarily  unavailing.  These  ab¬ 
ortive  attempts  turned  the  attention  of  a  few  to  inquire  whether 
there  could  not  be  devised  some  plan,  which  would  meet,  in  some 
measure,  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  These  remarks  are  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  Wales.  After  various  disappointments,  at  length, 
in  December,  1802,  a  Mr.  Charles,  a  native  of  the  Principality, 
and  Minister  of  the  Established  Church,  who  had  spent  considera¬ 
ble  time  as  an  itinerating  preacher  in  Wales,  was  in  London.  Be¬ 
ing  deeply  affected  in  view  of  the  destitute  situation  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  respect  to  the  Bible,  and  having  w  itnessed  so  many  fail¬ 
ures  in  attempts  to  supply  them,  he  proposed  a  contribution  in  aid 
of  a  plan  fur  printing  and  distributing  the  Scriptures  among  them. 

This  proposition  was  first  made  to  a  few  individuals.  A  few 
days  after,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  Mr.  Tarn,  the  present  Assistant  Secretary  and  Account¬ 
ant  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  introduced  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  proposed  contribution  to  the  notice  of  that  respectable 
body.  This  gave  Mr.  Charles,  who  was  present,  an  opportunity  of 
further  explaining  the  objert,  and  describing  the  extreme  want  of 
Welch  Bibles  ;  and,  on  closing  bis  remarks,  he  urged,  with  much 
earnestness,  the  necessity  of  resorting,  in  that  painful  extremity,  to 
new  and  extraordinary  means. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Charles,  together  wdth  his  remarks,  gave 
rise  to  a  conversation  of  some  length  ;  in  course  of  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  one  of  the  present  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  suggested  that,  as 
Wales  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  such  a  want 
of  Bibles  as  had  been  described  might  be  supposed  to  prevail,  it 
w  ould  be  desirable  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  likely  to  excite. 
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Ja  the  minds  of  the  public,  an  attention  to  a  general  dispersion  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  suggestion  was  received  with  much  appro¬ 
bation  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  made  ;  and  to  this  we 
are  to  trace  the  dawn  of  those  measures,  which,  expanding  with 
time  and  progressive  discussion,  issued,  at  length,  in  the  proposal 
and  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  gentlemen  present  requested  Mr.  Hughes  to  prepare  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  subject  which  he  had  suggested ;  in  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  should  exhibit,  in  a  more  digested  form,  the  substance 
of  his  observations  at  that  meeting,  together  with  such  other  rea¬ 
sons  and  facts  in  favor  of  the  plan  as  might  occur  to  him  ;  in  order 
that  the  object,  if,  on  a  revision  of  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  it 
should  appear  practicable  and  important,  might,  by  the  circulation 
of  the  Address,  be  regularly  submitted  to  the  public  consideration. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  contemplated  undertaking  was  made 
known  to  some  persons  of  distinguished  piety  and  philanthropy. — . 
Among  these  were  Messrs.  Wilberforce  and  Grant,  both  of  w  hom 
used  their  exertions  to  facilitate  its  introduction  to  public  accept¬ 
ance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  SteinkopfT,  also,  at  present  a  Secretary  of 
the  Sotriety,  was  active  in  promoting  the  design  during  a  journey, 
which,  about  this  time,  he  made  on  the  Continent :  particularly  he 
made  it  an  object  to  inquire  as  to  the  w  ant  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
places  which  he  visited.  Similar  inquiries  were  likewise  made 
respecting  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  in  general,  means 
were  taken  to  collect  information  on  the  subjects  which  were 
deemed  important  to  be  understood  in  view  of  the  plan  now  about 
to  be  put  in  operation.  , 

In  May,  1803,  Mr.  Hughes  presented  the  Address,  w  hich,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Tract  Committee,  he  had  been  requested  to  pre¬ 
pare.  The  Address  appeared  under  the  following  title.  The  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  mi  Argument  for  their  more  General 
Dispersion,  Replete  wdth  information  and  sound  argument,  copies 
of  this  Address,  being  circulated,  prepared  the  way  fur  proceed¬ 
ings  of  greater  publicity  and  decision. 

After  the  object  had  been  contemplated  in  its  various  attitudes, 
the  general  plan  digested  and  matured,  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  public  meeting.  This  meeting  was  held  in  London,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1804.  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  was  called  to  the 
chair.  The  business  of  the  day  was  brought  forward  by  Robert 
Cowie,  Esq.  He  was  followed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  suc¬ 
cessively,  who  felt  most  deeply  interested  in  the  object  for  which 
they  had  met.  They  explained  the  nature  and  design  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  Society ;  insisted  much  on  its  necessity  ;  and  by  overw  helm- 
ing  argument^,  urged  the  importance  of  its  immediate  establish¬ 
ment.  This  meeting  closed  with  the  formation  of  that  illustrious 
institution,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society — an  institution, 
whose  general  influence  has  already  blessed  the  world  ;  and  w  hose 
benign  effects  will,  doubtless,  exist  through  the  ages  of  eternity. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  simple  and  sublime.  The  jole 
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and  exclusive  purpose  is  declared  to  be  that  of  promoting  the  ciVdir- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  principal  living  languages. 

The  plan  on  which  the  Society  is  founded,  is  this :  Each  sub¬ 
scriber  of  one  guinea  annually,  is  a  Member.  Each  subscriber  of 
twenty  pounds  at  one  time,  is  a  Member  for  life.  Each  subscriber 
of  five  guineas  annually,  is  a  Governor;  and  each  of  fifty  pounds 
atone  time,  a  Governor  for  life.  Governors  have  a  right  to  vote 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  who  manage  the  concerns  of  the 
Society.  This  Committee,  exclusive  of  the  Officers  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  who  are  members,  ex-officio,  consists  of  thirty-six  Laymen.— 
Six  of  this  Committee  are  to  be  foreigners,  resident  in  London,  or 
its  vicinity.  Fifteen  are  to  be  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
and  the  other  fifteen,  members  of  churches  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  Every  clergyman,  of  whatever  denomination,  if  a  Member 
of  the  Society,  has  a  right  to  vote  in  all  meetings  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  ;  except  that  no  person  has  this  right,  or  a  right  to  vote  at  all, 
who  receives  any  compensation  for  his  services  in  the  business  of 
the  Society.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  are  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  May;  and  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  oa 
the  first  Monday  in  every  month. 

[To  be  continued  in  our  next] 


PROM  THE  RELIGIOrs  INTELLIGENCER. 

MISSION  TO  THE  TUSCARORAS, 

Received  uith  a  cordial  welcome. 

We  make  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  the  Twenty-First  Annual 
Report  of  the  New-York  Missionary  Society  : 

The  prospects  of  our  mission  among  the  Tuscaroras  were  never 
so  flattering  as  at  present.  Immediately  after  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Crane  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New-York,  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and 
being  furnished  with  credentials  and  instructions  from  the  Board, 
was  forwarded  without  delay  to  the  place  of  his  labors.  He  arrived 
among  the  Tuscaroras  on  the  Slst  of  May  last,  and  was  received 
with  a  most  cordial  welcome.  An  instance  thereof,  the  missiona¬ 
ry  thus  relates  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Board.  “  As  I  was  for 
the  first  time  entering  Tuscarora  village,  in  search  of  the  residence 
of  Cusick,  my  iterpreter,  I  proceeded  till  I  came  to  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  Indians,  who  were  sitting  on  the  grass,  refreshing  them¬ 
selves  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  rode  up  to  them,  and  inquir¬ 
ed  if  any  of  them  could  speak  the  English  language.  A  young  man 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  After  receiving  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  Cusick,  I  took  notice  of  the  healthy,  lively  children, 
who  were  playing  around  their  parents,  and  asked  if  they  under¬ 
stood  English.  He  said  they  did  not.  Having  one  particular  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  mission  in  view,  I  then  inquired  whether  he  wished  them 
to  learn  it,  and  would  send  them  to  school,  if  they  had  a  teacher. 
He  answered  that  he  would  do  it  very  gladly.  I  then  made  a  few 
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m(5ulries  on  the  subject  of  their  having  a  missionary  among  them. 
He  informed  me  they  were  destitute  of  a  father  at  present,  and  had 
been  so  for  spme  time.  He  observed,  that  the  good  Society  in 
New-York  had  done  many  good  things  for  them,  and  had  long 
promised  to  send  them  a  young  father^  to  teach  them  about  Jesus 
Christ;  but  that  they  were  afraid  that  the  good  Society  was  dis¬ 
couraged  with  their  wickedness,  and  would  not  do  any  thing  for 
them.  He  added,  that  they  had  prayed  lately  very  much  for  the 
great  Spirit  to  incline  the  good  Society  to  send  them  a  minister.  I 
then  made  myself  known  to  him.  He  turned,  and  said  a  few  words 
to  them  in  his  native  language,  and  the  whole  groupe  arose  with 
every  expression  of  joy.  The  grey-headed  and  the  little  child^ 
seized  my  hands,  and  endeavored  to  manifest  by  their  actions  those 
grateful  emotions  which  they  could  not  express  with  their  lips. — 
Having  never  witnessed  such  scenes  in  Christian  churches,  1  found 
it  too  affecting,  and  turned  away  from  them,  to  give  vent  to  the 
tears  of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  to  express  the  petition  wrhich  the 
circumstances  excited. 

“On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  June,  I  met  with  the  Council  of 
the  Tribe,  and  presented  my  letter  of  introduction,  w  hich  was  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Cusick.  The  Chief  then  arose,  and  addressed  the 
people.  Afterward  he  addressed  himself  to  me,  in  a  long  speech  ; 
to  which  I  made  a  general  answer,  expressing  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Society  ;  and  in  general  terms,  the  object  of  my  mission.  The 
result  was,  a  very  cordial  acceptance  of  me  as  their  missionary,  a 
dignified  and  feeling  expression  of  their  thanks  to  the  Society,  and 
to  myself,  and  a  promise  on  their  part  to  do  every  thing  rn  their 
pow  er  to  encourage  me.” 

In  a  communication  recently  made  to  the  Board,  tlie  Missiona¬ 
ry  observes,  “The  attention  to  religion  excited  among  many  of 
the  Tribe,  who  have  hitherto  been  strangers  to  ‘the  power  of  God's 
salvation,’  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Christiarvs. 
Those  w’ho  are  capable  of  instructing  others,  encouraged  the  young 
people  to  come  to  their  huts,  and  spend  their  evenings  in  profitable 
conversation.  I  requested  the  members  of  the  church  to  assemble 
together  on  the  afternoon  of  every  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  eacli  other,  and  examining  and  instructing  those  who 
might  wish  for  it.  This  was  followed  by  applications  for  admission 
to  the  church.  The  applicants  were  advised  to  wait  some  weeks, 
and  the  intervening  time  was  employed  in  preaching  on  those  sul> 
jects  which  related  to  their  examination  and  preparation  for  parti¬ 
cipating  the  ordinances  of  Christ.  The  elders  also  were  instructed 
relative  to  their  duty,  as  officers  in  the  church.  After  these  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made,  five  women  and  two  men  came  before  us 
to  confess  their  faith  in  Christ.  They  all  passed  through  a  rigid 
examination,  and  six  of  them  were  received.  It  w’as  tboifght  ad¬ 
visable  to  defer  the  reception  of  one  on  account  of  her  youth.  Her 
exercises  of  mind  w  ere  satisfactory.  It  appeared  that  she  had  for 
some  time  persisted  in  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  duties  with 
No.  16.  i 
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which  she  was  acquainted,  although  she  met  with  opposition  and 
violent  treatment  from  one  of  her  parents.  Three  of  those  receiv 
ed  were  baptized,  and  four  of  them  were  married. 

“From  the  examination  and  confession  of  these  Indians,  we  can 
not  but  hope  that  they  will  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
They  all  evinced  a  determination  to  adhere  to  the  cause  they  had 
espoused,  and  to  suffer  patiently  all  the  evils  which,  as  Christians, 
they  have  reason  to  expect. 

The  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  interesting  and 
solemn.  The  house  w’as  crowded,  and  the  countenances  of  all 
present  appeared  to  express  an  inward  sense  of  the  vast  impor 
taoce  of  the  scene  before  them.  My  interpreter,  (who  is  not  i 
pious  man)  the  son  of  Cusick,  iny  stated  interpreter,  who  was  ab* 
sent,  was  so  much  affected,  as  to  he  under  the  necessity  of  lean* 
tng  on  the  desk  for  support  while  speaking.  While  I  was  dispens 
ing  the  elements,  he  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears.  His  brother 
wept  also.  In  the  evening  he  came  to  see  me.  I  told  him  I  was 
much  pleased  with  his  conduct  throtigh  the  day,  for  bespoke  with 
more  confidence  and  energy  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  an 
swered,  *  Yes,  but  it  breaks  my  heart.’  I  asked  w'hat  broke  his 
heart?  He  said,  ‘The  great  mercy  of  the  Son'of  God.*  I  was  al¬ 
so  informed,  that  numbers  had  felt  a  degree  of  tenderness  on  thii 
occasion ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  cherish  the  hope,  that  im¬ 
pressions  were  made  on  some  which  will  be  lasting  and  saving.” 

.  The  Board  have  expended  the  last  year,  5*^349,63.  They 
have  appropriated  for  building  a  house  for  the  accommoda¬ 

tion  of  the  Missionary  and  Teacher,  and  commenced  the  purchase 
of  a  library  for  their  use. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

Second  Annual  Report. 

Encouraged  by  the  increasing  testimonies  of  public  favor  to  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  especially  by  indications  of  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  its  efforts,  the  Managers  entered  with  alac¬ 
rity  upon  the  labors  of  their  second  year,  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  complete  vvith  unimpaired  harmony. 

In  the  infancy  of  an  institution  so  great  in  its  object,  so  compre¬ 
hensive  in  its  plan,  and  so  varied  in  its  relations,  difficulties  are  to 
be  encountered  and  experiments  made,  which  require  much  coun¬ 
sel,  caution  and  zeal,  while  yet  they  occupy  but  a  comparatively 
small  space  in  its  visible  operations.  Many  of  those  which  are 
most  essential  are  least  observed,  because  they  are  only  preparato¬ 
ry,  and  therefore  do  not  furnish,  except  to  the  skilful  examiner,  a 
satisfactory  test  of  its  real  progress. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Managers  hitherto.  They 
have  been  employed  in  laying  foundations  on  which  a  fabric,  not 
unworthy,  they  trust,  of  its  noble  inscription,  may  rely  for  its  fu¬ 
ture  eminence  and  stability  ;  and  they  have  bad  no  time  to  spare. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which  engaged  their  deliberations  af- 
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ftcr  the  Anniversary  Meetin^^  of  the  Society,  was  the  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  their  stereotype  plates.  On  this  subject  there  existed 
an  anxiety  i^hich  demanded  prompt  attention,  accompanied  bjr 
circumstances  involving  questions  of  some  delicacy.  The  Mana- 
agers  were  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  affording  every 
possible  aid  to  the  circulation  of  the  ^riptures  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  ;  of  guarding  against  whatever  might  excite  local  em¬ 
barrassments  ;  and  of  preserving  unimpaired  the  unity  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society,  and  the  freedom  of  its  agency  through  all  its  ransi^ 
fications. 

^  They,  therefore,  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  their  stereotype  plates,  the  principles 
contained  in  the  following  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  di- 
^  gest  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  which  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
give  at  full  length  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

“  The  Committee  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  the  location 
and  management  of  the  stereotype  plates  belonging  to  the  Socie- 
,  ty,  respectfully  report,  That  they  have  bestowed  upon  the  subject 
referred  to  them  that  deliberation  to  which  its  great  importance 
entitled  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  stereotype 
plates,  if  judiciously  located  and  placed  under  proper  regulations^ 
cannot  fail  of  being  powerful  instruments  in  spreading  the  know'- 
ledge  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  local 
jealousies  be  excited  by  the  distribution  of  these  plates,  or  should 
they,  by  an  inconsiderate  location,  interfere  with  the  issue  of  Bi¬ 
bles  from  the  Depository  at  New-York,  they  w’ould  counteract  that 
great  principle  of  unity  of  efforts  on  which  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  is  founded,  and  from  w  hich  its  fairest  hopes  of  success  are 
derived.  Hence  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  the  general 
principle  which  ought  to  influence  the  location  of  these  plates  ;  and 
this  principle  the  Committee  think  they  find  recognized  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Address  of  the  convention  to  the  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  On  consulting  this  Address,  w  e  find  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Convention  that  the  Society  should  “  furnish  great 
districts  of  the  American  continent  with  well  executed  stereotype 
plates,  for  the  cheap  and  extensive  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  regions  which  are  now'  scantily  supplied  at  a  discotir^ 
aging  expense.”  If,  then,  the  principles  thus  recognized  by  the 
convention,  be  adopted  by  the  Board,  we  are  next  to  inquire  hoW 
many  sets  of  plates  are  to  he  disposed  of.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
Board  will  choose  to  retain  for  the  use  of  their  ow'n  printing  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  plates  presented  by  the  New-York  Societies,  and 
at  least  one  set  of  the  octavo  and  duodecimo  plates  executed  for 
the  Society.  One  duodecimo  set  has  already  been  promised  to 
the  Kentucky  Bible  Society.  Thus  the  Board  have  now  one  duo¬ 
decimo  and  tw'o  octavo  sets  to  dispose  of.  An  important  question 
here  j)resents  itself,  which  is.  Ought  the  octavo  and  duodecimo 
sets  to  be  separated  ?  The  Committee  believe  that  the  Board  act 
sd  wisely  in  procuring  the  large  plates.  The  smallness  of  the 
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bles  hitherto  distributed  by  our  Bible  Societies,  has  been  a  subject 
of  constant  complaint ;  and  it  appears  from  reports  of  Bible  Asso* 
ciations  in  England,  that  the  poor,  when  they  subscribe  for  Bibles, 
generally  prefer  those  of  a  large  type,  although  the  price  is  pro- 
portionably  high.  Many  of  the  poor  read  imperfectly,  and  find  a 
large  type  far  easier  to  read  than  a  small  one ;  while  to  many  of 
the  aged,  the  small  type  is  entirely  illegible.  At  the  same  time  the 
small  type  is  the  cheapest,  and  answers  for  a  large  majority  of  rea¬ 
ders.  If  we  separate  the  sets,  one  district  will  he  supplied  with 
the  small  type  only,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  will  feel  the  want 
of  the  important  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  more  fortunate  district 
which  possesses  the  Scriptures  in  a  more  legible  form  :  at  the  same 
time,  another  district  will  have  an  edition  large  and  handsome  in¬ 
deed,  hut  too  expensive  for  gratuitous  distribution.  If,  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  it  be  proposed  to  place  the  tw'o  sets  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other,  as  that  an  exchange  of  Bihles  may  con¬ 
stantly  take  place,  the  question  immediately  presents  itself.  Why 
incur  the  expense  of  two  printing  establishments,  and  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  a  constant  interchange  of  Bihles,  when  one  establish¬ 
ment  could  supply  each  district  with  Bihles  of  the  size  desired  ? 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  plates  ought  to  be  sent  only  to  such  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  in  the  language  of  the  convention,  “  are  now  scantily  sup¬ 
plied  at  a  discouraging  expense,”  and  that  the  large  and  small 
plates  ought  not  to  he  separated,  then  it  only  remains  to  fix  on  the 
places  in  which  the  plates  ought  to  be  located,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Society  ought  to  part  with  them.  The  Board  have 
already  promised  the  Kentucky  Bible  Society  the  use  of  a  set  of 
the  duodecimo  plates;  and,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the 
Committee  recommend  to  the  Board  to  olfer  to  the  same  Society 
tile  use  of  an  octavo  set  also.  Whether  Lexington,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  Kentucky  Bible  Society,  is  the  best  place  which  could 
have  been  selected  for  a  printing  establishment  in  that  part  of  the 
state,  is  a  question  wliich  the  Comrriittee  are  not  called  onto  de¬ 
cide  ;  but  they  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  Pittsburgh,  it 
possesses  superior  advantages  to  nny  town  west  of  the  mountains; 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  doubred  whether  the  Pittsburgh  Bible 
Society  possesses  equal  resources  for  printing  Bibles,  either  on 
their  owm  account,  or  on  account  of  the  Board,  with  the  Kentucky 
Bible  Society  ;  which,  from  present  appearances,  promises  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  and  useful  institution.  There  are  other  places  beside 
Lexington,  at  which  plates  might  be  conveniently  located  ;  but 
the  value  of  the  plates  is  so  great,  and  the  reputation  and  future 
success  of  the  Society  will  so  materially  depend  on  the  prudence 
with  which  these  plates  are  distributed,  and  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  use  of  them  may  be  regulated,  that  the  Committee  hesitate  in 
recommending  at  present  any  new  location.  The  Society  is  yet 
without  experience,  and  possesses  little  local  information  or  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  character  and  resources  of  its  auxiliaries. — 
But  little  inconvenience  can  result  from  postponing  the  location  of 
311  the  plates,  except  the  two  sets  sent  to  Lexington,  until  the 
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goard  shatl  be  put  in  possession  of  such  information  as  may  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  a  judicious  location.  At  present  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  terms^on' which  paper  can  be  procured  and  Bibles  printed  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Stales:  and  it  is  possible  that  \re 
xnight  send  the  plates  to  a  Society  which  could  procure  Bibles  from 
another  state  cheaper  than  it  could  print  them. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Board  ought  to 
dispose  of  these  plates,  it  would  probably  be  most  expedient  that 
they  should  be  of  general  application.  The  C4immittee,  therefore, 
recommended  to  the  Board  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
fions:  viz. 

o  Besolved,  That,  whenever  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  grant 
to  any  auxiliary  Society  the  use  of  any  of  thedr  stereotype  plates, 
the  grant  shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions  : 

**  1st.  The  plates  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  subject  to  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  they  can  be  more  advantageous¬ 
ly  placed  elsew'here.  The  plates  shall  be  transported  from  New- 
York  at  the  expense  of  the  Board. 

“  2d.  The  Auxiliary  Society  to  which  the  plates  are  sent,  may 
print  from  them,  at  their  own  expense,  as  many  Bihlcs  as  they  may 
think  proper,  for  gratuitous  distribution  or  sale,  w  ithin  their  ow  n 
district ;  hut  they  shall  not  send  out  of  their  district  any  Bibles 
thus  printed.  The  Auxiliary  Society  shall  render  to  the  Board,  as 
often  as  may  he  required,  a  particular  account  of  the  numhei  and 
cost  of  the  Bibles  printed  and  distributed  by  them. 

“  3d.  In  consideration  of  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  stereotype 
plates,  the  Auxiliary  Society  shall  cause  to  be  printed,  hound,  and 
distributed,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  and  agreeably  to  their 
orders,  as  many  Bibles  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  direct.  * 

“The  Committee  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  remarks  on 
the  above  conditions  : 

“  By  the  first  condition,  the  Board  reserves  the  important  pri\i- 
lege  of  changing  the  location  of  the  plates,  should  expediency  re¬ 
quire  it;  and  to  this  no  real  friend  to  the  Bible  cause  can  consist¬ 
ently  object.  The  Board  also  assumes  the  expense  of  transport¬ 
ing  the  plates,  and  will  thus  render  the  offer  of  them  more  accept¬ 
able  than  it  would  otherw  ise  be. 

“  On  the  second  and  third  conditions,  the  Committee  would  re¬ 
mark,  that  in  the  disposition  of  the  plates,  the  Board  of  course 
will  be  anxious  not  to  violate  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution.  One  of  these  principles  is,  that  no  auxiliary 
shall,  at  its  owm  expense,  distribute  Bibles  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
own  district,  the  general  Society  being  entitled  to  all  the  funds  of 
its  auxiliaries  which  may  not  be  appropriated  to  the  distribution  of 
Bibles  within  their  respective  districts.  The  hoard  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  either  give  or  loan  to  any  auxiliary  a  set  of  plates  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  any  but  its  own  district;  otherwise  the  Society 
would  lose  its  character  of  an  auxiliary,  would  never  have  any 
surplus  funds  to  transmit  to  the  general  Society,  and  would,  in  fact^ 
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become  a  branch  of  the  American  Bible  Society :  at  the  sam^ 
time,  it  would  be  of  comparatively  little  use  to  send  plates  to  as 
auxiliary,  if  the  Bibles  to  be  printed  from  them  were  never  to  pass 
the  coiiSnes  of  the  district  in  which  the  Society  is  established.  la 
order,  therefore,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  principles  of  the  constU 
tution,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  same  tims 
to  render  our  plates  instrumental  in  giving  to  the  Bible  as  wide  a 
circulation  as  possible,  the  auxiliary  is  restricted  by  these  condi* 
tions  from  distributing  Bibles  out  of  its  own  district  on  its  own  ac* 
count ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  obligated  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
the  Board  when  required.  Every  Society  imposed  this  restriction 
on  itself  when  it  became  an  auxiliary;  and  the  condition  leaves 
the  auxiliary  all  the  rights  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  may  expeod 
all  its  funds  in  supplying  the  wants  of  its  own  district  The  aux* 
Hiary  to  which  the  plates  are  sent  will  probably  begin  immediately 
to  print  Bibles  ;  and  then,  the  Board  will  have  all  the  advantages 
of  an  experiment,  without  participating  in  its  risk.  We  shall  soon 
ascertain  on  what  terms  Bibles  can  be  printed  at  Lexington,  for 
instance;  and  should  we  deem  it  advisable  to  establish  there  i 
great  depot  of  Bibles  for  the  supply  of  the  Western  States  and 
Territories,  the  Kentucky  Bible  Society  w^ill,  under  the  third  con¬ 
dition,  aSbrd  great  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  object.  The  Board  may  direct  any  number  of  Bibles  to  be 
printed  for  them,  and  may  distribute  them  with  no  other  trouble 
than  giving  an  order  on  the  Depository  in  Lexington. 

On  the  whole  the  Committee  believe,  that  the  plan  they  now 
recommend  is  at  least  free  from  danger ;  that  no  injurious  conse¬ 
quence  will  result  from  its  adoption  ;  and  that  until  the  Board  shall 
possess  more  information,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  locate  the  re¬ 
maining  plates,  with  the  exception  already  mentioned  ;  since  in  con¬ 
cerns  of  .so  much  magnitude  and  importance  it  is  easier  to  avoid 
mistakes  than  to  correct  them  when  made.”  [To  he  continued.]  ' 

STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN  TENNESSEE. 

FROM  THE  CUILICOTHX  RECORDER. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Rest  Tennessee  Missionary  Society, 

read  at  their  first  anniversary,  JlprU  Sth,  1818. 

In  an  age  when  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  begun  to  be  published 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
breathing  life  into  the  dry  bones  in  many  parts  of  the  worlds  it 
would  be  highly  criminal  for  Christians  to  slumber  over  the  interests 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Europe,  long  the  seat  of  evangelization 
and  Improvement,  has  roused  her  energies  into  action,  and  given 
an  impulse  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Asia,  for  centuries  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  buried  in  gross  superstition,  has  been  awakened 
by  the  voice  of  the  heralds  of  the  cross.  The  plains  pf  Uindos* 
tan  and  the  3elds  of  China  begin  already  to  whiten  for  the  harvest 
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ind  blossom  like  the  rose.  Africa,  roused  from  the  barbarity  of 
gges,  casts  a  wishful  eye  towards  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer  stain¬ 
ed  with  atoning  blood.  The  islands  which  spot  the  hosom  of  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  blessed  with  the  offers  of  salvation, 
and.  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to  the  peasant  in  the  garden,  they 
anite  in  hymns  of  sweetest  praise  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  A- 
Bjerica  has  deeply  felt  the  sacred  impulse.  Christians  of  different 
names  have  together  entered  the  field  of  action  ;  and,  uniting  their 
wealth,  their  counsels,  and  their  prayers,  have  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  different  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  news  of  salvation  has  reached  many  places  but  lately  rescued 
from  beasts  of  prey,  and  introduced  the  cheering  hope  of  pardon 
and  peace  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  those  vigorous  and  success¬ 
ful  exertions,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Many  parts  of  the  world 
are  lying  in  gross  darkness.  No  ray  of  light  cheers  their  gloomy 
situation — no  voice  of  mercy  reaches  their  dreary  dwellings.  Many 
places  of  our  ow’n  continent  are  destitute  both  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  the  stated  means  of  grace.  West  Tennessee  furnishes 
an  awful  example  of  this  fact.  Of  a  population  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls,  not  more  than  forty  thousand  are  supplied 
with  the  stated  means  of  grace  from  all  the  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  Hundreds  of  families  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  thousands  of  children  are  growing  up  withput  the 
knowledge  of  God  or  a  sense  of  religion.  Errors  of  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  tendency  are  propagated,  and  vice  in  its  most  hideous 
and  imposing  forms  is  encouraged. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Tennessee,  deeply  penetrated  with  a 
view  of  this  destitute  situation  of  multitudes  within  its  limits — at 
that  time  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  Missouri  Territory- 
part  of  the  Illinois — all  the  western  end  of  this  State — and  part  of 
the  Alabama  Territory,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  m 
order  to  assist  the  destitute  in  obtaining  the  means  of  grace,  and 
adopted  their  constitution  on  the  9th  of  April,  1817,  which  has 
since  been  laid  before  the  public.  And  though  we  are  among  the 
last  in  our  exertions,  we  have  grounds  of  thankfulness  to  God  that 
our  feeble  endeavors  have- been  crowned  with  success.  The  Soci¬ 
ety  already  receives  the  support  of  about  eighty  members,  and  do¬ 
nations  to  the  amount  of  174  dollars  have  been  received  within 
the  year  past,  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

The  board  of  trust,  though  in  perfect  infancy,  were  enabled  to 
employ  two  missionaries,  each  for  one  month,  in  the  year  past. — 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Donnell,  spent  one  month  in  the  Missouri  Ter¬ 
ritory,  which  then  belonged  to  our  Presbytery,  but  has  since  been 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery  in  that  quarter.  It  appears 
from  his  report,  that  bis  labors  were  received  with  gratitude,  and 
attended  with  seriousness  ;  and  that  many  of  the  pious  were  much 
refreshed.  The  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn  was  also  employed  for 
me  month,  to  make  a  tour  in  our  southern  settlements,  for  the 
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purpo*^  of  gaining  correct  information  respecting  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligious  society*  and-the  places  most  suitable  for  missionary  labors. 
In  his  tour,  he  passed’  through  Maury  and  Lawrence  counties,  in 
this  State  ;.then  through  the  newly  formed  settlements  on  Tennes¬ 
see,  in  Russel’s  Valley,  the  Falls  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  Jones’ 
Valley.  In  every  place  where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  neighborhoods  for  religious  worship,  the  attention  was  de¬ 
cent,  and  the  effect  visible.  This  will'be  clearly  seen  by  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  report.  Speaking  of  the  settlement  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Black  Warrior,  he  says,  “  At  the  Falls  is  a  promising  opening 
for  Missionary  labors.  The  town  began  to  be  settled  October  was 
a  year  ;  and  when  I  visited  it  in  January  last,  it  contained  304  souls, 
and  was  daily  increasing.  I  had  service  there  three  times,  and  I 
hope  not  without  good  effect.  The  assemblies  were  attentive  and 
deeply  impressed.  They  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  being  re¬ 
membered  by  the  Society,  and  earnestly  requested  a  repetition  of 
missionary  labors.  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  since  that 
time  the  town  from  being  a  place  of  merchandize  and  dissipation 
on  the  Sabbath,  has  become  sober  and  spent  the  day  with  closed 
doors.”  .  ' 

Russell’s  settlement,  the  Cahauba  Valley,  and  Jones’s  Valley, 
are  pointed  out  as  places  desiring  the  earliest  attention  of  the  .So¬ 
ciety.  The  state  of  society  will  be  best  seen  from  his  own  words. 
He  says,  “The  whole  body  of  this  country  is  newly  settled.  The 
people  are  mostly  poor,  and  the  accommodations  for  preaching 
very  bad  ;  hut  an  early  attention  to  the  different  settlements  by  an 
enlightened  ministry  would  have  a  happy  tendency  in  securing  a  res¬ 
pect  for  the  Sabbath,  and  in  checking  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vice. 
I  found  several  pious  persons,  who  sorely  lamented  the  want  of 
the  means  of  grace,  and  who  greatly  rejoiced  at  once  more  bear¬ 
ing  the  cheering  sound  of  salvation.  This  section  of  our  country 
is  to  be  remarkably  populous,  and  ought  to  receive  early  attention 
from  our  Society.  There  are  a  few  Baptist  and  Methodist  preach¬ 
ers  scattered  through  the  country ;  but  no  permanent  features  of 
society  are  yet  formed.  3Iany  Bibles  and  Testaments  might  be 
usefully  distributed  through  this  newly  settled  country  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  difficulty  of  carrying  them  on  horseback,  1  should 
have  given  away  many  in  my  tour.  The  vices  most  prevalent  are 
Sabbath-breaking,  drunkenness,  profane  swearing,  and  •gambling. 
Family  religion  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the  rising  race  is 
likely  to  be  brought  up  but  one  degree  abo\e  the  heathen.” 

Thousands  of  souls  thus  perishing  amongst  us,  should  excite  to 
the  most  vigorous  exertions.  The  means  for  supporting,  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  so  bountifully  furnished  in  this  fertile  country,  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  friends  of  Christianity  to  that  benevolent  end. 

Much  less  than  a  tenth  of  our  proceeds,  which  seems  to  be  the 
claim  of  God,  would  be  amply  sufficient,  if  judiciously  applied,  to 
spread  the  Gospel  fully  throughout  our  country.  Combination  a- 
mongst  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer,  with  the  blessing  of  God; 
would  soon  effect  a  change  in  the  moral  features  of  society. 
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